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the French Revolution would be the first step towards the
universal acceptance of their ideas, and that it was really the
work of members of their own secret societies working through
the French freemasons. Holland was sure to obey England
and follow its policy, and Spain was bound to France by an.
identity of interests, which was stronger even than the Pacte
de Famille. The neutrality, and even the sympathy, of Spain
was further secured by the accession to power in the previous
February of the old Count d'Aranda, the former minister of
the benevolent and reforming Charles III. and the friend of
Condorcet, in the place of Count Florida Blanca.

From this sketch it is obvious that the difficulty of
Dumouriez' policy for the isolation of Austria was to secure
the neutrality of England and Prussia. The attitude of the
English people was still distinctly favourable to the Revolu-
tion, as it had been from the first, but the eloquent pamphlets
of Burke were influencing the landed and wealthy classes,
who were beginning to fear that the infection of the new
ideas would reach England. The policy of Pitt was one of
pure neutrality; he knew his own greatness as a financial
minister; England was getting more and more wealthy and
prosperous under his wise administration, and the progress
of her material prosperity, owing to the introduction of
machinery, was unexampled in the history of the world All
this prosperity would be checked by a war, and Pitt therefore
strenuously desired to avoid war. Besides, up to the present,
the Revolution had been favourable to the trade and c5m-
merce of England; France had been too much engaged wf.fch
its political changes to busy itself in the production of wealtliyx
and the events in the French colonies in the West Indies had X
ruined their trade in colonial produce and proportionately in-
creased the wealth of the English West Indies. Under these
circumstances Dumouriez believed he would have no difficulty
in securing the neutrality of England, which meant also the
neutrality of Holland and Hanover, and the acquisition in
favour of non-interference of the great influence which
George III exercised as Elector of Hanover over the smaller